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O NE HUNDRED and twenty-five 

cows and the same number of calves 
held up traffic on Hollywood Boulevard 
early the other morning. It looked like 
a scene from an old Western cowboy 
picture, with 10 cabelleros keeping their 
charges off the sidewalks. Everyone 
thought it was a Tom Mix, a Hoot Gib- 
son or a Buck Jones film—but as a 
matter of fact, the herd came from the 
San Fernando Valley and was on its 
‘way to one of these new-fangled dairies, 
which provide milk for the Baby LeRoys 


“and Shirley Temples of the studios... . 


I met Mrs. Warren William on the street. 
the other day. She is a charming person 
with a nice humor and 16 dogs of various 
breeds. “I live in slacks and Warren 
dresses in an early Roman costume,” she 
grinned. “I’m afraid we've both gone 
Hollywood.” .. Doris Kemper, of 
“Front Page” fame, says the “bit” people 
of Hollywood have a more difficult time 
than the extras. “There are so few ‘bits’ 
between ‘bites,’” complains Doris. . . . 
Newsboys, shoppers, strollers and blonds 
stopped and gazed upward, as an airplane 


hummed much too close to the boulevard - 


for comfort. It was owned and piloted 


by Wallace Beery. . .. Kitti Gallian, who, 


according to rumors flying about, is 
going to be a film sensation in “Marie 
Galante,” looked very French as she 
stepped from her limousine the other 
day at the corner of Vine and Holly- 
wood. She wore a bandeau around her 


blond hair—and thin black stockings with 


a black and white costume. . . . Harry 
Green in a new Rolls Royce, poking his 
head out to greet some of his friends, 
waiting for buses or street cars. “He’s 
just the type,” remarked the scenario 
writer, with whom I was strolling. “Buys 
himself a $10,000 car and then forgets it 
isn’t a Ford. . . . Lilian Harvey in her 
big white Mercedes, looking like a littic 
girl. . . .. Mae West and her chauffeur 
trying out a new Dusenberg which she 
says she may buy “sometime.” SS 


Gracie Alien and George Burns 
have taken a bungalow in the Gar- 
den of Allah court. They have gone 
‘on a vacation to Europe and the 


. bungalow seems like an unnecessary 


expense. But let Gracie explain it: 
“Oh, we had to have a place to 
send our old antiques to. We're 
going to buy a lot of pre-historic 
things like cumquats and crustaceans, 
koodoos and kurrajongs, lactoglobu- 
lins and scandaroons; we may even 
decide on bagging a vermiform or 
two before we return. So you see 
we couldn’t afford not to have a place 
to put these things; especially the 
tropophyte and the baby tontine.” 


NACIO HERBERT BROW N and 


Carl Laemmle, Jr., have had a lot 
of fun swapping apartments. 

Nacio Herbert Brown has been com- 
posing around Los Angeles, since his 
high school days, but now he’s landed. 
He’s the ace song-writer at M-G-M. 

Junior Laemmle, on the other hand, 
has never had any trouble but he wanted 
Nacio’s apartment. 

And no wonder. 
white and mirrors—even to the piano. 

So Junior moved in and had a checker - 
board painted on the library floor and a 


few little gadgets installed to add to> 


the merriment. 

Then he wanted to move out. So 
Nacio moved in and erased the checker 
board effect. 

But Junior changed his mind and he 
moved back and had the checker board 
re-painted— 

This has gone far enongh—besides, it’s 
all in fun anyway. 

At this writing, I’ve forgotten which 
one lives where. 


It’s a beauty—all 


THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER > 
PERSONAL BUT NOT CONFIDENTIAL 


By Grace Wilcox 


Really, the Carmelita Geraghty- 
Carey Wilson wedding was just too 
quaint. In the first place, the happy 
bride and groom were given the use 
of a yacht for their honeymoon. In 
the second, a former wife was all 
for hailing Carey Wilson into court 
to get her alimony increased. 

As her bridesmaid, Miss Geraghty - 
chose Jean Harlow, and. nothing 
could have been more inopportune 
for the frolicsome Jean. She had a 
row with her husband just before 
leaving in pale yellow, seeing red, 
for the wedding. 

The Harlow chauffeur drove the. 
newlyweds to the yacht—and on the 
‘return trip apparently went com- 
pletely cuckoo. He was held in the 
County Jail on suspicion of kidnap- 
ing, assault with a deadly weapons 
and robbery; having, it is said cheer- 
fully, run down a motorcycle officer, 

grabbed his gun, forced several per- ~ 
" sons into the Harlow car at the point . 
of it, run amuck with the weapon, 
forced a Negro couple to join the 
guests in the tonneau and generally 
_ enjoying a swell brainstorm. He de- 
nies all and sundry. 

A good time was had by all. 

» May they live happily ever after- 
ward. ea 2 


Ss earlier: your reporter has read ~ 


Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human 


Bondage” three or four times, she can- 
not for the life of her understand why 
RKO should have to hiré;3,000 extras in 
a lump to help Leslie Howard out on 


the picture. Were there all those people _ 


in it? And what were they doing? 

But what a break for the extras! Since 
the talkies came in, the extras have had 
no luck at all. You see, it’s this way. 


Three people talking can make just as 
much noise and get over just as much 


crowd effect as 100 extras moving about 
silently. So the studios—what with the 
depression and everything — have cut 
down on them. 

_ And speaking of the depression, there 
was a wild day in a film publicity depart- 
ment recently when the efficiency men 
had charge. Mr. H., head of the depart- 
ment of one of the big studios, went into 
town at 5 o’clock to plant his copy with 
the newspapers. : 

His assistants, who had been out on 
the lot all day and wanted to pull them- 
selves together before beginning their 
labors, came in and settled down to a 
little game of backgammon. 

The two big bad wolves of efficiency 
men came in and demanded to know 
how come this lazy, inefficient, worthless 
nonsense? 


Crestfallen assistants tried to explain 


without effect. 3 
Efficiency men fired publicity depart- 
ment—lock, stock and typewriters. Mr. 
H. returned at 6:30 to take up with his 
men where they had left off. No type- 
writers, copy, files, photographs or any- 
thing else. All was over. Publicity de- 
partment no longer a necessity. Mr. H. 
went home. Reon 
Two days later he was called from his 
vacation and asked to return. Studio in 
uproar and New York screaming. Mr. 
H. returned and resumed with a raise in 


His assistants came back with privi- 
lege of playing backgammon and raises 
for all hands. 

Efficiency men swept out of studio and 


six weeks required to clean up after them. 


Harvey Thew is a. well-known 
scenario writer In Hollywood. “De 
you know Harvey Thew?” we tin- 
quired ef a well-known wit. “Oh, 
sure—the past participle of Harry 
Thaw—” was the quick answer. 


a beautiful Greek theater. 


~ Miss Barnsdall ha 


& 


M* GOODNESS, my goodness—if 
these comedy men ever get down 


‘ to brass tacks—and tell who. they are— ~ 


the great Glabs, Globs and Goofuses will 


have to take their pedigrees and hide — 
_ them away in moth balls. a 


Look at Chick Chandler, who is pro- 


_ viding a lot of comedy relief for RKO. 
His father was Dr. 


Col. George F. 
‘Chandler, a retired army surgeon, found- | 
er of the New York State constabulary; 
his uncle is Howard Chandler Christy; 
he is a grandnephew of Carl Zarran, 
former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; his  grandiather 


_. founded the Boston Symphony and his 


grandmother was the first woman ever 


' to have her name in Who’s Who and the 


first woman in America to be awarded 
a B. A. degree! 

Chick; “but they say that further back 
there was a great-great-great, who never 
troubled to marry.” Pee 2 


It’s embarrassing when you don’t ~— 
know your way around out here., 
You soon discover nobody else does. 

For instance, imagine my red face 
when the studio chauffeur, driving 
me in Pierce-Arrow elegance to the 
Fox studio, inquired: ie eee 

“Do you know where we are 
now?” Eek 

Business of shaking my head. _ 
“Well, lady, that’s too bad. We're 
lost, I ain’t never been here, either.” — 

M*, OLD friend, Ford Sterling, went 
through a tough time in the erst- 


while depression. Things that were so _ 
good that anybody could have made 
money in them crumpled under the | 


Sterling touch but he wasn’t discour- 


aged. After all, a comedian Who can’t — 


laugh at himself is a poor sort of 
humorist. - : Se aes 


Finally it got to the point where it 


looked as if Ford might have to give up 
his beautiful Hollywood home if some- 
thing wasn’t done pretty soon. go 
The villain with the papers was about 
to serve them. But luck held. 
A prospective. buyer drove up and 
looked at the Sterling estate. 


- “How much do you want for it—fur-_ 


nishings and all?” 
With grim humor the comedian named 
a “take it or leave it” figure which he 
thought would send the prospect leaping 
to his car. 
Instead of which the buyer got out 
his check book and bought the home— 
as was! Stee 
“Everybody has his little joke some- 
time in his life,” grins Ford Sterling. 
“That was one of the funniest of all the 
‘gags’ I ever originated. And did I. 
laugh at the guy with the mortgage?” 


_ Guess who? A certain actress welt 
known to the screen returned to 
Hollywood all set for the big picture 

contract, which had been offered her. 
in the meantime, the producer heard 
of a scandal that might be expected 


_ to break and pen has not yet been 


put to the document. Dear, dear, 
why can’t people let other people 


alone when they’re happy? 
ON A PIECE of property known as 
Olive Hill at the intersection of. 


Vermont, Sunset and Hollywood Boule- 
vards, Arline Barnsdall, oil heiress and 


owner of the several acres of ground, 


covered with olive trees, has erected 
Her own 
house is there and several guest houses 
for her friends. Typical of Hollywood, 
s thrown around the 
entire property a board wall, or as the 


these things, you will be when you read [_ 
_ the roster of names attached to the lady’s.  & 


“Like father, like great-grandson,” says ~ 


__all her life in the eyes of the populace. — 


deal for the arts in Southern: California. — 4 ree: 


2. + ~> 
ae eee 


_ and good luck to you. 


English call it, “hoardings” and ‘in large 
letters, she expresses her feelings re- §— 
_ garding various things. _ 


“ARE YOU AGAINST WAR?” fF | 
scream three-foot captions. Then fol- fF 
lows an explanation of what to do to ff - 
prevent wars and signed to the plea is — 
the name of Arline Barnsdall. Not far — 
away on another huge “hoarding,” Miss 
-Barnsdall goes into the Mooney’ case — ~ 
and pleads for his parole. oS ee oe 

If you are not interested in either of © 


special causes: Francis Lederer, Charlie [| 
Chaplin, Upton Sinclair, Fanny Hurst, 
Edna Ferber, Sinclair Lewis, Senator © 
Watson, Albert Einstein, Th eodo re. & 
Dreiser. - ee So em er Pie ye a5 
Each one of these names occupies its [| 
own board, the effect being that of wav- =| 
ing flags against the brilliant green grass & 
and trees, 2-2" ste a ee ae 
It has become one of the most talked- _ 
about spots in Los Angeles, just as § | 
Olive Hill has been a lardmark for § 
years. Only the old-timers are aware 
that Arline Barnsdall has heen a “radical” = 


She started the Little Theater movement =~ _ 
in Los Angeles and has done a great — 


__This interesting subject is discussed by. 
Merritt Hulburd, former associate editor 
of one of the nation’s largest weekly [| 
magazine and now head of the story de- © 
partment on Cohen’s production staff of © 
Paramount. oe a eee ee 
a ot points of the article in- & 
Ose re See age 
_ Don’t mail your scenario to the studio; © 
it will not be read. _ erpetgce: eal 
Get your story published if possible— 


If it appears in a magazine, the mov- — 
ing picture readers wil -cateh tt, (> 

Four major sources supply stories for | 
the screen: 1—Published works; 2— = — 


Plays; 3—Original manuscripts — im Bc: 
recognized authors; 4—Foreign represen-_ |) 
tatives. eae See see 


Original manuscripts come from the — ~ 
writing staff of the studio or from ex- [| 
perienced outside writers. © 8 © § 
Authors’ representatives or agents sell © 
some material which they believe will [| 
make good pictures. : ; ; lees fee 
_ Synopses are made of all the stories: |) 
read by the staff of the picture company | 


_ employing them; these are sent to the 


studio, where they are considered. If _ ae 
favorably received by the head- readers, _ 
board passes on them and they goto the | —_ 
-production beard. 2-06 tn ee a . Ata 
Then if they get by xl these people, — - 
they are ready to be prepared for pro- 


_ they go before an editorial board. This f : 


duction er to go to the waste-basket. __ - 
The pity seems to be that more'of — 
them don’t go into the ash-can—and aS 
some of those missed don’t get on the | 
screen. ; ; ; 20s 
In spite of all this “combing” process, | 
don’t you often wonder where some of | 
the stupid stories used for screen ma- - 
terial come from? I do. See , 


There’s the trained seal which fol- _ 
followed Slim Summerville all over the 


lot. 
Slim thought it was his personal- 
ity until he discovered a property 


_ man had dropped a fish In the Sum- 


merville pocket. - 


Nn i i a a a lcs i RS a SO EI A ca a ae a. ted ie 
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Out with a little gal who does some 
tall stepping. But .the .Hollywood 
gossips can’t pounce on that for 
Trackman Clark Gable owns “Beverly 
Hills,” a filly, who won her first race 
at the Caliente track. 
ae 
= 
Q 
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What a C int 
"stand in’? does eS a ee ee = on a Joma t 
on. her day off— —— Se ae ae cate = a cee : Sop 
goes oui and takes a load 3 pape age 
off hie {eeh. Epa Adaline mares her screen eout 


Doyle did so well “standing in” le ee beautiful setting in a 
fon Rathtvine’ ‘Hepburn Down to Their Last Yacht. 


that she has been named So ierine ms 8 Pegged — 
a feature player .in : ¥ esiie & as SESS eo SS Se hoe é f il ee folk % 
Finishing School.” SS ese aa RARE SRS GRE SESS ae apres scare A 
“KO-Radio) : : YD Reef UL, 4 SS Se : Soy Alice Joyce and 


Tom Moore! 


By Grace Wilcox 


T IS all very 
well to feel 
| sorry for movie children, but I am 
= not sure that their mothers are 
not in need of more sympathy. 

Perhaps I’m a bit prejudiced 

after having spent most of the 
a day with Mrs. George Temple, ¥ 
Smother of MHollywood’s newest 
baby, little Shirley Temple. 
| Shirley seems to be having the 
time of her life, but Shirley’s moth- 
ier has her hands full. 
Studio mothers are among 
;screendom’s most unpopular wom- 
en, but I have seen a few of them 
| trying to keep their children with- 
n bounds and it isn’t easy with 50 
| Or so people making little geese of 
the babies all day, every. day. 

Not since Jackie Coogan has 
| there been another child with the 
appeal of Shirley Temple. 

She is the child of whom every 
‘mother dreams before her own 
baby makes her appearance in the 
jworld. She is a_ golden-haired, 
|hazel-eyed, dimpled darling, who 
resembles an angel and has - the 
‘disposition of one. 


“I don’t understand how I came 
| to have such a lovely child,” says 
Mrs. Temple, modestly. “My boys 
are nice kids but they - certainly 
Px-cre never a bit like Shirley. One 
of them is 14 and the other 17 now, 
So you can see where Shirley gets 
her slang.” 


In the meantime Shirley is 
crawling all over her mother and 
getting herself generally mussed 
up, although another scene is just 
‘n the offing and Mrs. Temple must 
keep in mind exactly how her little 
daughter looked in the last one. 
so her dress will seem to be in- 
identically the same condition and 
her hair no more disordered. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn't 
want to put Shirley in pictures but 
a child, who stancs out from the 
crowd the way she does, 1s bound 
to be noticed in Hollywood. She 
was seen by studio scouts and al- 
most before I knew what had hap- 


of 


*. 
& 


0s 


pened, she had been given a test 
| and was appearing before the 
camera. 


“Then, of course, she made a hit 
and the rest is history. Now [ 
have my work cut out for me in 
two ways. One to see that she is 
kept well and healthy and the 
other to see that she isn’t spoiled 
and- turned into a smart little 
actress instead of a natural, lovable 
little girl.” ‘ 


oe gees Mrs. 


Peipic explained all this, Shirley 
wie dp: playing about with her “stand- 

* Marilyn Granos, who is a cute 
ate trick with two front teeth 
missing. 


“Marilyn is my ‘etaind-outan. 
said Sgeygiee'd bringing her friend for 


ge 


& 
4 
4 


mother was taking it. 


They thought Jackie Coogan would 
never be equaled as a star, please 
baby girl may take his laurels — 


ward. “She works while I rest 

but I work while she rests so we 

Sons get very tired, either one of 
do we Marilyn?” 

NO and my sister” had a dog 
who found a mouse in the kitchen 
and killed it but he knew it wasn’t 
good to eat.” 

“And our cat had kittens, too,” 
interrupted Shirley. | 

“I have a cat, but he is the 
papa,” insisted Marilyn. 

Shirley’s director, Harry Lach- 
man called her for a scene in Fox’s 
“Baby Take a Bow,” on which she 
is working. 


Quite suddenly little | Shirley 
ceased to be just a nice baby, with 
a dimple. 


On the set with Jimmy Dunn 
she became a trouper, as with all 
the assurance of Marie Dressle1: 
she went through her part, remem- 
bering her lines from the script 
and taking the direction for her 
business as readily and as pro- 
fessionally as the best of them. 

She rehearsed the scene once 
and I have seen some of the big- 
gest stars in pictures go over a 
scene no more difficult from six to 
ten times—forretting their lines 
in the: intervals! 


: Wav: she 


came trotting back to her mother, 
she said: “I did that pretty well, 
didn’t I, Mummy, considering * 
everything?” No conceit here; 


just a plain statemeat of facts with 
a slight pause to see how her 


“Keep your mind on what*you’re 
doing, Shirley, and don’t think 


about yourself,” admonished Mrs. 


Temple. 

“Mr. Lachman has a swell rasD- 
berry; he’s going tc use it just for 
me—haven’t you, Mr. Lachman?” 
appealed Shirley. 

“Mr.” Lachman gave an aceek 
lent example of a mec’ anical rasp- 
berry and the lively Shirley danced 
up and down with glee as she 
made a snatch for the weoden 
whistle. 

“Gosh, but I’ll be able to hear 
that,” she grinned. “It sounds 
just ‘Tike my brother Jack!” 

“Just come here and keep quiet 
for awhile,” Mrs. Temple tried to 
catch young Shirley on the wing. 


“In just a minute, Mummy, I’ve 


got to give Jim- 

mie some gum,” 

and the newes:~ por ae 
Star-in the colony > 
dashed off to her ~ 
“boy friend,” Jim- 
my Dunn. ’ ; 


a bank account for her, s 


When che came back, she looked 
at me quite solemnly and said: , 
“You know you mustn’t chew 
gum, because it will make your 
jaws stick out. Mr. Menjou told 
me that. He said it was very— 
very—unladylike. So I have given 
it up—except once in awhile. He 
knows everything, — Mr. Menjou 
does. May I go now and play 
with Marilyn?” 

“Just around here: don't” leave 
the set,” cautioned her mother, 

“The difficult thing is to keep ’ 
Shirley quiet between scenes. She 
just doesn’t know how to keep 
still. She is a high-strung, nerv- 
ous child: even though she has 
never been ill a day in her life. 
“People try to sell -her father 
and myself everything, from a 
Rolls- Royce to a- diamond. tiara, OT - 
course it is all a joke. ‘We have 
simple tastes, a quiet home and I 
have a medium-priced car to take 


Shirley. back and forth to the 


studio. The last. thing in- the 
world we want -is to. bring her up 
in ostentation or to inculcate in 
her mind any ideas of snobbish- 
ness. We can’t afford it. Every 
cent the child makes is going into 
She is 
paying for an expensive education 
and as scon as she is old enough, 
she is going to have it. ‘Right at 
the moment our sons are being 
educated, but" sigan is next -in 
line.” e ; ; 


cee E gece : : 
called, “Lunch!” and Shirley came — 


‘tripping over, ready for the food © 
which she began immediately AG. 


: discuss. 


“What can I have today, Mum-— a 


my? I don’t want peas. = had peas | 
yesterday. I'd like a milk shake © 
and may I have some carrots ache ; 
some roast beef?” Her speaking — 


voice is low and husky, something — 


Ike that of a famous torch singer 
on Broadway. | 3 
“One hour for lunch!” voli an 


* assistant director. 


“Trat 


time,” 


doesn’t give us ‘apeick 
said Shirley as ‘she ‘grabbed 


‘oigamas 


_ time 


The Child of Whom 
I'very Mother Dreams 


her doll, her legs twinkling and 
her face aglow. 

“Nothing hurries Shirley during 
her meals,” explained Mrs. Tem- 
ple. “She imsists on taking her 
time, and becomes quite annoyed 
when she is told she is wanted on 
the set before she has finished.” 

At luncheon, the first pangs of 
hunger appeased, and a little soup 
trickling down her chin, Shirley 
grew quite chummy, 

Asked what she expected to do 
when she grew _up, she became 
positively confidential. 

“Well, I expect to have a baby, 
give it dancing lessons and let it 
go into the movies,” she explained. 

“And then I expect to dance and 
maybe I shall be an artist. I like 
to wear smocks. Do you know 
how to play ‘fish?’ ” 

“ Assured that I was an expert at 
this card game, my stock rose 
with Shirley. 

“T like casino, too, and checkers,” 
she dimpied, “but “fish’ is the best 
of all of them. What do you ex- 
pect to do when you grow up?” 

“Well, I had thought some of 
becoming a singer, but I gave it 
up when they told me my voice 
sounded as if it had a frog in it.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” mourned 
the little star.. “‘My voice is all 


‘tight so far, but it may change; 
my brother’s did.” 


A perfectly huge plate of roast 
beef, peas, carrots and mashed po- 
tatoes was put before her and she 
started in on it as if she intended 
to finish it with the greatest pleas- 
ure. Incidentally, a tall glass of 
milk-shake required a sip now and 
then, with maternal admonitions 
from the side lines about having it 
for dessert. 

“Yes, but maybe I won’t have 
for dessert,” cannily an- 
nounced the starlet. 

“Can you swim?” 

We'll skip my answer, but the 
child looked at me with an odd ex- 
pression. 

“I can’t either, but I’m learning. 
I would have learned a long time 
ago if the water hadn’t been so 
cold. We live at Santa Monica 
and the beach is right there; the 
ocean too, but I don’t like to get 


‘sunburned. 


“Have you got a bank account?” 

(These modern children get more 
modern. every day.) 

“Why don’t you put it in my 
daddy’s bank? I have mine there 
He is at Washington and Vermont 
and his bank is the California. 


Z 
“ - 


Everybody is putting their money 
in with him.” 

“Now, Shirley, at your lunch and 
don’t talk business,” Mrs. Temple 
looked over her child’s curls at me 
and shook her head. 


Tuere xe 


something just a little uncanny 


about the Temple child. She is a 
combination of baby and grown- 
up. Naturally, she imitates her 
elders and she repeats what she 
hears, like other children. But 
there is no explanation for the 
fact that she can sing and dance 
divinely and is a natural actress. 


It was after we had returned to 


the studio and Shirley was doing 
another scene that the responsi- 
bility of being the mother to a 
child . like this impressed itself 
upon me. 

Everywhere Shirley went people 
were making a fuss over her; pat- 
ting her on the back, asking her 
for a photograph, smiling at her, 
talking to her, petting her. 

“It was the same before she 
went into pictures,” Mrs. Temple 
explained. “I don’t know as it 
makes much difference who does 
the spoiling. She is the sort of 
child who seems to naturally at- 
tract people to her. I try every 
way I can to keep her natural and 
when she comes and asks me in 
her innocent way: ‘Mamma, am I 
pretty today?’ I always tell her if 
she is happy, she will look ail 
right. But it is a terrible problem. 
I don’t like the feeling that I am 
doing anything that isn’t for the 
child’s good but she has so much 
energy she expends it anyway, and 
she loves pictures. 

“At night after she is tucked in 
bed I go over a few lines with her 
for the next day’s scenes. She 
picks them up and it seems to bea 
sort of game with her. In place of 
the usual bedtime stories she 
learns what she is to say. The 
next morning she remembers the 
lines perfectly. She is always in 
bed and asleep by 8 o’clock. She 
mever gets up before 7:30 and I 
try to see that she gets in several 
hours of play during the day. 

“The roughest men around the 
sets are very careful never to say 
anything crude or to swear before 
her. Childhood seems to be its 
own protection. She has a quiet- 
ing influence on everyone. 

“She knows better than anyone 
else when she has missed a scene 


Fox built this little bun. 
galow on its lot for Shir- 
ley Temple so that she 
could rest between scenes. 
She uses it, however, to 
“play house.” 
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and she is the first one to ask to 
do it over again. 

“I want her to learn to do the 
best she can, so long as she is in 
the business. A word of criticism 
of her hurts me terribly but I sup- 
pose I shall get used to it. On 
the other hand I don’t want her 
pushed. I don’t want her to be 
urged to do things for which she 
has no inclination. 

“She never complains; never 
makes a scene—but we have found 
it mecessary to give her a little 
girl to ‘stand in’ for her, so that 
while they focus lights and arrange 
the sequences Shirley can _ rest. 

“T have no more idea than you 
from whom she gets her talent for 
acting, singing and dancing. Some- 
times I wonder if she can be my 
child, she is so wise, so old for 
her years.” 


Suey broke 
in by dancing up to her mother 
with the information that they had 
given her a little bungalow with a 
sofa in it where she can lie down. 


“Not that I’m going to take a 
nap, though,” says Shirley, “but 
Marilyn and I can play house. She 
is going to be Mrs. Jones and I 
am going to be Mrs. Smith.” 

“And I am going to be the moth- 
er of twins,” asserts Marilyn. 

“No, I’m going ’ have the twins 
and you are going to have two 
babies — one black one and one 
white one!” Shirley’s curls quiver 
with intensity, while her little lips 


shape themselves into decisive 
lines. 

“Are you going to be here very 
long?” 


When I said that I hoped so, she 
looked at me again very earnestly 
and whispered, “Well, then maybe 
you can come and go in swimming 
with me ‘sometime. We'll both 
take lessons and I won’t laugh at 
you if you won’t laugh at me.” 

So the bargain was clinched and 
for the first time “1 my life I said 
goodby to a movie child for whom 
I didn’t feel sorry. 

As her nice mother bade me 
adieu, I felt a bit touched for her. 
Indeed she has her work cut out 
and if she succeeds in keeping little 
Shirley natural, she is going to be 
a phenomena new to Hollywood. 


In CIDEN T- 
ALLY, Shirley was 5 years old 
April 23. She began with Educa- 
tional pictures at the age of three 


and a half, when she stepped into 
the leading lady’s role in the Baby 
Burlesque series: She was. subse- 
quently featured in several come- 
dies. She was discovered by Lew 
Brown and cast in “Stand-Up and 
Cheer.” 

Since then she has appeared in 
two other pictures, “Change of 
Heart,” with Janet Gaynor for Fox 
and “Little Miss Marker” for Para- 
mount. It is admitted she has 
stolen “Stand Up and Cheer,” and 
she is a dramatic sensation in 
“Little Miss Marker.” 
What a baby! 
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PREVIEW/S 


Some of the Important 
Players to be Featured in 
Coming Film Shows 


"Um comfortable.-Go ahead and talk.” 
Nancy Carroll seems settled down for 
a long, pleasant chat with someone— 
: bet it’s a man!—in this shot from the 
Other things, beside smoke, get in your eyes. Hs ok movie “Springtime for Henry.” (Fox) 
And the. man with the gentle touch is Doug- 
lass Montgomery and the waiting girl is 
Margaret Sullavan in a scene from “Little 
Man, What Now?” (Universal) 


Claudette ‘Colbert, as 
Cleopatra, offers the 
sceptor of Egypt to 
Enobarbus (C. Au- 
brey Smith) in ex- 
change for Mare 
Anthony’s life in 
“Cleopatra.” 


The lady 
who set a king’s 
head to whirling. As 
Madame Du Barry, Do. 
lores Del Rio provides this 
fine study for the camera- 
men. Even Louis XV 
would like this nen 
“Madame Du Barry” ; A scoop! A fellow who can do almost 
(Warner Bros.) j f any old thing is Will Rogers in the 
Bes role of Handy Andy in the movie 
“Merry Andrew.” (Fox) It looks as 
if he even strings his necktie. 


oy 


riends? 


Petit Lilian Harvey, whose swift climb from the chorus 
to featured roles is always a big inspiration to ‘the 


ambitious little chorines. 


By Dan Thomas 


Hotty. 


WOOD chorus girls differ scarcely 
at all from their non-professional 
sisters throughout the nation—ex- 
cept that they care less for the 
serious .attentions of men. 


These girls who earn their living 


by prancing before the movie cam- 
eras in scanty costumes, have prac- 
tically the same likes and dislikes 
as the co-eds of any university. 
Good reading appeals to them. 
They like to ride, swim, play golf 
—yes, and even go out dancing. 
They like to be loved. But, here 
is where they differ from the co- 
eds—they don’t want that love- 
making to take-on a serious note. 
Practically all of the screen 
chorus girls have an ambition to 


see their names glitter in electric 
lights. And marriage doesn’t fit in 
with such an ambition. 
Somehow or other, this analysis 
of the chorus girl doesn’t seem to 
ring quite true. Popular fancy al- 


ways. has visioned the chorus gir] 
as the center of romantic upheavals, 
the siren who seeks to ensnare the 
millionaire bachelor.. Actual in- 
quiry, however, discloses a differ- 
ent story. 


Recently the writer talked with 
24 chorus girls now under con- 
tract to the Fox studio. Twenty- 
one of those girls rated marriage 
as “all right for other girls.” 

The girls aren’t worried about 
their boy friends of the. moment, 
nor do they: seem concerned about 
those who are likely to come along 
in the future. They take their 
gwains as they come, discard them 
if things begin to get too serious. 
Furthermore, there aren’t many 
nights when. they want to be 
bothered w'th male companions. 


However, 
it might be best to let the girls 
tell about it themselves. After all, 
they are best able to convey their 
own thoughts. 

“The men I meet don’t seem to 
realize that acting can be quite as 


fascinating as any romance they 
may offer,” cetlares Pat Farr, 
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1934 


A 


twenty-year-old dark-haired beauty 
from Kansas City. 


“One actually gets a big thrill 
out of working in a studio and 
dreaming of the day which may 
come when her name will be known 
throughout the country and thou- 
sands of girls will be envious of 
her.” 


Lovely Dorothy White came 
from Butte, Mont., four years ago, 
determined to crash studio gates. 
That she succeeded is attested by 
the fact that for the last four years 
her beauty has been her meal ticket. 
Not only has she paraded before 
the cameras, but she has posed for 
a number of noted artists. 


However, Dorothy doesn’t intend 
to go on indefinitely depending 
upon her beauty alone. She wants 
to get away from that as soon as 
possible. But still a man doesn’t 
enter into the picture of her future. 

“I want to design costumes,” she 
explains. “To do that requires a 
lot of studying. I’m going to night 
school now to improve my drawing. 
And during the day I work hard 
at the studio. In all probability 
T’ll keep on capitalizing upon my 
looks for several years. 

“In the meantime Tl continue 
studying. Where does a man fit in? 
He might give me financial secur- 
ity, but that’s all. And I’ve seen 
too many cases of marriage forc- 
ing a girl to put her ambitions sec- 
ond to her husband’s comfort. So 
T’ll just go on alone.” 


Bo NITA 
BARKER, former Oklahoma City 
girl, has a slightly different reason 
for her lack of enthusiasm as far 
as men are concerned. 

A striking blond of 18, Bonita 
already has devoted eight years to 
dancing and acting. She has ap- 
peared in the famous Hollywood 
Bowl in ballets, in more than ‘a 
score of amateur and little theater 


productions, and in several screen 
musical productions, including “Fox 


This group is 
typical of — the 
hundreds of hard- 
working  Holly- 
wood chorus girls 
who keep their 
eyes on stardom 
and their minds 
on their jobs. 


Follies of 1934” and “Stand Up 
and Cheer.” 

“T’ve worked too long and too 
hard to let some man come along 
and disrupt all of my plans now,” 
the fair Bonita announces. “Cer- 
tainly I like boys. I’ve had a lot 
of fun with them. But the per- 
centage is against a successful 
matriage with a non-professional. 

“And if I married a professional 
our work probably would keep us 
apart most of the time. Then I 
would be worse off, than ever. As 
a married woman, I would be ex- 


-pected not to go out with other 


men, even though I might be away 
from my husband for months at a 
time. No, I’ll just keep after that 
career and take my men as they 
fit into my plans.” 

Practically all of the chorus 
beauties are inspired by the fact 
that some of the biggest stars once 
trod the scantily clad path just as 
they are doing now. Lilian-Har- 
vey, Ruth Chatterton, Joan Craw- 
ford, Marion Davies, Nancy Car- 
roll and Ruby Keeler once toiled 
in a chorus—and the chorines cling 
to that as a good indication of what 
might happen to them at any time. 

Producers of legitimate stage 
shows also scan the chorine ranks 
for talent. Thus, these girls have 
a double chance of eventually gain- 
ing fame es dramatic actresses. 
And most of them have no choice 
between the movies and the stage. 
They want thespian glory, and 
whether it is achieved in Holly- 
wood or New York makes little 
difference to them. 


Fr RUB Ter ¥ 
blond Marion Weldon arrived in 
Hollywood with her mother when 
she was only 5 years of age. Reared 
and educated in surroundings close 
to the studios and hearing constant 
talk of films and players, it prob- 


ably was natural for her to acquire 
an early desire to become an 
actress. 

That desire now has grown to 
such porportions that she spends 


most of her time S&tudying the 
mechanics of acting so that she 
may step: out of the chorus into 
genuine speaking roles. Marion 
started her career by work ng for 
a year ina local stock company. 

“Right then I knew I never 
would be satisfied with anything 
less than’ a career as an actress,” 
the young blond, a native of Du- 
luth, Minn., relates. “And when 
you're determined to do one thing, 
there isn’t much time or oppor- 
tunity left to think of romance. 

“Naturally, I have romantic 
thoughts occasionally; all girls do. 
But when I find myself getting too 
romantic, I just think of the added 
difficulties a marriage would cause. 
That makes me realize that I 
couldn’t get along happily without 
my career.” 

Beautiful Iris Shunn, who came 
to Hollywood some years ago from 
Sioux City, Ia., is another who re- 
gards the male as a pleasure rather 
than a necessity. Iris didn’t have 
much luck in her first attempts 
to crash the movie portals, so she 
did the next best thing—got a job 
as Cashier in a movie theater. That 
led to an interview with a studio 
casting director and subsequently 
a job. 


P | 46 SS SE a 
much the same reaction comes 
from Edna Callaghan, statuesque 
and blond, who would be an asset 
to any beauty show. 

“Romance? Not when you’re a 
show girl who earns a living by her 
looks,” advises the former Stock- 


ton (Calif.) girl. “In the first place 
our work is exceedingly difficult, 
and when we go home at night all 
we want is rest and relaxation. 
Some folks have the idea that the 
life of a show girl is pretty easy, 
but if they would spend one day 
with us they would change their 
minds. 

Don’t get the idea that these 
peauties minimize the importance 
of men. Far from that. They real- 
ize that their careers are dependent 
upon masculine approval. 

It is the men who flock in the 
greater numbers to see their beau- 
tiful faces and bodies on the silver 
screen. It is men who give them 
jobs and advance them as they seem 
to. merit advancement. Conse- 
quently they have far more respect 
for the male species than most of 
them like to admit. However, men 
exist in their lives only as long as 
they are beneficial When they 
cease being that, out they go. 


ee 
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Mack Sennett as he looks today 
ond below him his greatest star— 
Charlie. Chaplin—whose contract 
he tore up when the famous 
comic’s chance came to draw a 
salary running into six figures. 
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"Mickey Mouse and the ig Bad Wolf Did Me in’ 


By Grace Wilcox 


OL. L’¥- 

WwWooaopnbD 

reports that Mack S-nnett is broke 

and down and out. Mack Sennett 

the man who trained Charlie Chap- 

lin, Gloria Swanson and Mabel 
Normand! 

Broke! The man who: put the 

first bathing girls on the screen 


and set a course which the movie 
producers follow with profit to 
this day. 

Down and out! The originater 
of Keystone comedies, the creator 
of the custard qi hool of bumor. 
the maker and epee Ofemiliions! 

Well, Hollywood is wrong! Mack 
Sennett isn’t broke. He still has 
the old flaming spirit. 

He can smile that wonderful Irish 
smile of his when he talks abou: 
the blows fate has dealt him. 

“Mickey Mouse and the Big Bad 
Wolf did me in,” he says simply. 

“After the animated cartoons 
came in with their action and sound 
I had to give up. I couldn’t com- 
pete with them. If I had put a 
Big Bad Wolf on the screen and 
had him do one-half the horrifying 
things Disney makes his wolf do 
the censors would have been after 
me from Maine to Honolulu.” 

There are those of us left in the 
world who remember. with chuck- 
Jes those rollicking days of the 
custard pie;~the break-down beds 
and chairs; the wild chases: over 
toefs and falls~from cliffs; the 
thrills and gags and gutter buffoon- 
ery; the satirical jibes and pante- 
mime. 

Of course if we are elegant and 
carry qualms in our- bosoms to say 
nothing of lorgnettes on. goidén 
chains we will: not admit that the 
Keystone comedy, typified Ameri- 
can’ humor—yes,* even American 
life. Fa 

But if we are of just commen 
run of the mine and willing to take 
eur comedy low, robust, and wick- 
edly salty, we will be happy t« 
concede that the Mack Sennett 
hrand of amusement expressed us 
—with exaggeration, of course. 

So you who are interested will 
be glad to learn that the King is 
still among us, very much alive 
and that he has plans that embrace 
a. program. in which all his old ad- 
mirers-and friends will participate. 


W gen YOU 


are with Mack Sennett, you forget 
everybody: else. 


He came to call. on me the other 
day and it was as if a spanking 


Mabel Normand, of whom 
Sennett says, “I can’t think of 
her calmly.” She was one of 
the rarest comediennes the 
screen has ever seen. 


He introduced the custard pie—He brought the first 
bathing girls to the screen—He tutored Chaplin, Mabel 
Normand, Swanson, Harold Lloyd, Wallace Beery—and 


today he is starting all over asa motion picture producer. 


breeze off the ocean blew him 
through my studio door. 

He is as mighty and vigorous; 
as lusty and stout as a sea captain 
who has stopped at every port and 
learned something new in- each 
one. 

His big body hasn’t a pound oi 
extra weight on it. He hasn’t been 
kept in trim by a Turkish wrestler 
all these years for nothing. His 
gray hair frames a florid, youthful, 
unlined face, with humor’ and 
laughter in it; his bye eyes are 
clear and piercing and with all his 
living, there is still something of 
the curious, eager child about him 

Mack Sennett is too vital’y inter- 
ested in life and too busy to grow 
old. Every happy exverience has 
left him with an added cavacity for 


_erjovment ‘and every. bitter blow 


or adverse circumstance has found 
him with his chin up, ready to 


take -it. 
We TALKED 


for a-while about the old days 
when he was making Keystone 
Comedies and I was writing about 


them. Those were the times when. 
the great of the picture world were 
getting their start on the old Key- 
stone lot in Edendale. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said proudly, “I 
had a lot of them. I remember 
how hard Chaplin worked with his 
make-up. He had to make good! 
He had to*be funny! I told him 
so. And he didn’t disappoint me. 

“How well I remember the day 
when he came to me and told me 
that he had been offered more than 
a thousand dollars a week to go 
with another company. I was ai- 
most as glad as he was—and I tore 
his contract up! Swell! It’s some- 


thing to have-people who are with 
you make good. 

“And Gloria Swanson! She came 
one time and told me about Cecil 
B. deMille offering her so much 
money it made her dizzy just to 
think of it.: I -couldn’t pay that 
kind of salary—so again I tore up 
a.contract. Swell! 

“Marie Dressler, Harold Lloyd, 
Louise Fazenda, Wallace Beery. 
Marie Prevost, Phyllis Haver,.Ray 
Griffith, Carole .Lombard—ddzens 
and dozens of them—got their start 
on my lot and I was happy to let 
them go when they had a chance 
at something beside: comedy. It 
was all in the game. And then of 
course, there was the greatest of 
them all—Mabel. Normand. I can’t 
think of her cailmlv. I have no 
idea how much Goldwyn paid her 
but it was a staggering figure. 

“Oh, ves, the best in the business 
began in comedy. And it never 
did them any harm. You have to 
‘hink fast in comedy. You've got 
to ad lib and move like lightning. 
It takes a certain creative mind; a 
flair for being amusing. That's 
why al{ these people who made 
good there went. to the top in 
drama. Drama is easy after you’ve 
done comedy.” 


Tus big man 
fell silent and I knew. by his eyes 
he was seeing again those glorious 
days. 


I was giad that. I, too, have my 
memories of those old comedies, 
What fun they were. Something 
doing every minute from morning 
until night. Things were ruck 
funnier on the set than they were 
in the pictures. So many of that 
gallant crew of comedians said 


things that did them no good in 
the silent pictures. Today they 
would be priceless with the sound 
machines putting them across. 

“Tell me,” I broke the silence 
“how did you originate the bathing 
girl series. .I never knew.” 


He laughed gleefully. “Just a 
great publicity stunt. I couldn’: 
get space for the comedians. Ches- 
ter Conklin, Charlie Murray and 
the Keystone cops may have been 
very funny, but they didn’t rate 
many columns with the newspa- 
pers. But when I got my bathing 
beauties going, believe me, I had 
to give orders to the publicity de- 
partment to hold out on the publi- 
cations. Everybody wanted them, 
from the Police Gazette to the 
most conservative newspapers in 
the country. 

“Then I got another idea. I de- 
cided to put some of our comedians 
in the still pictures with the girlé. 
What: happened? You're a news- 
paper woman; you know. The edi- 
tors cut out the comedians and 
left the bathing girls!” 


I ie SHUFFLED 
a pile of fresh photographs on my 
desk meditatively. 

“Bathing girls,’ he chuckled, 
“are about all that is left of the old 
days. Things have changed out 
here. It isn’t like it used to be. 
Everybody takes life so. seriously. 
Even the comedians are unhappy. 
Look at. Chaplin! But‘ then, he 
likes being unhappy. It’s his 
nature. 

“Look at me. I would be un- 
happy except’ that I don’t know 
how. 

“The truth is the depression hit 
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“Very, very naughty!” At least that’s what 
the critics said when Mack Sennett intro- 
duced such groups as these on the ‘screen in 
the first bathing girl pictures. Today's audi- 
ences would merely yawn: The photograph 
is from Mack -Sennett’s personal collection. 


us so hard out here that we can't 
spend money without thinking 
about it. 

We used to make pictures and 
nobody knew or cared how much 
it cost, but now we have efficiency 
men and supervisors and bankers 
who tell us’ what to do. They’re 
all right but they can’t make pic- 
tures. That’s the trouble. They 
can look at a column of figures and 
add them up at a glance, but they 
can’t direct John ~ Barrymore or 
Greta Garbo or ZaSu Pitts and 
they don’t know a sound track from 
a breadline. 

“That’s why people in the pic- 
ture business have gone serious. 

“Then, too, the talkies have hit 
the business. When we made 
silents, they didn’t show up so badly 
even if they weren’t good, but 
nowadays, with the talkies, if they 
are bad they stand out like Grant’s 
Tomb.” 

“And, gee whiz, every picture 
can’t be a masterpiece; it doesn't 
stand to reason. 


As HOSTESS 

I offered cigarets but the King of 
Comedy doesn’t smoke. 

“And—now—I ‘have something 

to tell you,’ he said, something 
that will interest you. 


“Mack Sennett is not licked! H 
is just beginning! 

“In the first place Gene Fowlei 
and some other writers are doing 
a book on me—a biography. That 
is what audiences want—the story 
of real people—so we are giving it 
to. them. 

“We are writing the story of 
my life! Don’t laugh. 

“Ves. It’s going to be funny; 
it’s going to be the true story; no 
whitewashing—from the time I 
started in a burlesque show until 
the Big, Bad Wolf got me! 

“Just as I am—that’s. the way 
the book is to be done—that is the 
way the picture-is to be made. A 
real guy — full of faults, playing 
about, doing all sorts of things he 
regrets, with a good side to him. 

Please Turn to Page 135 
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Gloria Swanson, as she was in 
the days when Mack Sennett 
found her and set her romping 
on the old Keystone lot. 


Ben Turpin—a name with 
which the old silent movies used 
to pack the fans in—was an- 
other of Sennett’s famous group 
of comedy makers. 


The good old days weren't so 
bad. Marie Prevost (right), one 
of Sennett’s stars, set apace in 
bathing suits on which they 
haven't been ‘abie to improve 
very much. The scene is.from 
an old-Keystone comedy. 
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Something new in bonneis. Here is Ann 
Harding in a new hat which Sara Day 
comments upon in her Hollywood fashion 
notes. She will be seen.soon in “The 


Life of Vergite Winters.” (RKO-Radio) 


Loretta Young, who will soon be seen in “Born to Be Bad” 

(United Artists) displays the latest addition to her wardrobe, 

It is a. gorgeous white evening gown completely covered in 

rhinestones which sparkle like dewdrops. Dazzling, indeed. 
under electric lights! 
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FASHIONS 


By Sara Day 


Experts say 
that the average woman can de- 
velop fascination equal to that of 
the movie stars if she is willing 
to slave as hard as they have done 
—make it a regular job of study- 
ing her own good points. 

Now Ann Harding’s Madonna- 
like head is her claim to beauty 
and, wisely, she frames it in an 
alluring cartwheel hat. The sweep- 
ing brim descends on one side. 
Why? To thrs.~ into sharp relief 


her profile of exquisite, classic 
beauty. Tilted to one side, it re- 
veals her lovely, shining hair, 
gracefully knotted at the nape oi 
her neck. 


That is the advantage of these 
fashionable big hats—they’re flat- 
terers. And stars take advantage 
of it! 

Ircne Dunne’s newest chapeau is 
really different. It is an extremely 
wide-brimmed model of transpar- 
ent hand-plaited lacquered threads 
of black, green, yellow, white, gray 
and brown. Its shallow, rounded 
crown is banded with intricately 
tucked belting ribbon. 


Marion Nixon adopts a shallow 
shaped sailor of lustrous black 
Paillasson straw. Three daisies of 
white patent leather perch on its 
wide brim. 

Jane Froman, whose dreamy 
voice is adored by radio fans, had 
herself photographed recently in 
a huge cartwheel of hair straw 
which is as transparent as the 
dawn and as luminous as summer. 
Jane has a reputation for perfect 
style sense and knows how big 
hats cher=. 


For the Bridle Paths. Ruby Keeler has acqui j 
aths. quired this 
mannish outfit with a tweed jacket and vest, and eae 
little hat. That hat is an essential part of the ensemble, as 
Sara Day points out. é 


‘comedy stars a igs 
day their lilting 
melodies have won 
them greater fame 
than years of troup- 
ing ae - soe : 

euy J une Aulick 


~ 


2 ti I A SAN- 
‘ DERS oO N- 
anil Frank Ghaniiit probably dese rve 


> 


as much credit as any other couple 
in the world for reviving interest 


‘in old songs. In January, 1931, 


these two songbirds began a pro- 


gram of-cheerful music for WABC 
‘—Columbia morning listeners. Now 


_ they bring a happy tea-time period 
of solos and duets with Jack Shil- 


kret’s Orchestra from. Columbia’s 
Radio Playhouse on Sundays fron: 
5. :30 to. 6 p. m. (Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time). During the past few 
years Julia and Frank have réceiv- 


ed more than 5,000 copies of comi- 
a positions written in. the ’90s. 


The 
old favorites come from fans en- 


: couraged by the Sanderson-Crumir ¢ 
renditions of. old as. awell as new 
‘elections: « : 


_ Frank's. ae interest 


aoe tunes. goes back to Ga days when 
he, a native of Jackson, Ohio, and 
_ Ben Ames: Williams, another Jack- 
- gonite, aeere: attending Ohio ‘State 


- the “Gay : 
S familiar college song cleaned up for 
the general public to enjoy. Mucit 
_ to the young song-writer’s surprise, 
soe sold more than 2,000,000 records. - 


< sions, of “Abdul the Bulb 
z originally composed in 18 
Englishman whose name has been. | 


Universit .  Crumit’s version of 
Caballero” was mercly a 


three ver~. 
1 Ameer,” 
) by an 


_Crumit also wrote 


~ ~ Jost.in ‘the dusty. annals of musical 


history. ‘The first record Frank 


made was of “My Gal Sal’’-in 1919, 
It was released on the same day 


that Ben Ames Williams’ first story - 


“was published in the Saturday Eve- 


ning” Post. As you might guess, 


these were the two scholars whom 


- Boar ‘predicted ‘would never 


ount to anyth® sin ke 


3 a eS 


pe NS RLS ROM Julia’s. 


— mother, Mrs. Jeanette Elvira San- 


ie ~ derson- Sackett, a native of Hatch- 


_ field, Mass., £ 


had | never . 
3 copyrighted, but Mrs. Sackett knew 


Frank. learned many. 
of the old New England melodies 


“ ‘which Julia-and he now revive on- 


As far as 
these songs 
been published — nor 


their radio programs, 
can be determined, 


them all by heart. In the group 


were “A Parlor Is a Pleasant Place 
to Sit in Sun(d 


day Night,” “Granny’ s 


Old Arm Chair,” “Old Wooden 


Rocker” and “Get Away Old Man, 


Get Away.” They are approxi- 


3 mately 125 years old, but requests » 


still come from 1934 radio audi- 


e ences for these quaint lyrics. 


Frank’s in- 


own compositions 
clude “Sweet Lady,” which he 
wrote for the musical comedy, 


“Tangerine.” The opening strains 
of this number serve to introduce 


his Sunday tea time broadcasts 


with Julia. When Vernon Dalhart, 


a Texas singer, introduced the 


“Wreck of the Old 97” to the north 
in 1926, contributing to the craze 
for reviving old songs, Frank had 
an idea which resulted in his writ- 
ing “High Silk Hat and Gold Top 
Walking Cane” and “Mountains 
Ain’t No Place for a Bad Man” in 


eir Old 


’ Rhieg! were Sonsital 


old-time — 
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> Favorites of the-air. bank Crumit and Julia Sanderson have found that this mad: world of 


ours loves to listen and laugh at the American folk songs from the past. 


They motor iti. 


once a week to New York from Springfield, Mass., to sing over.the Columbia network. 


collaboration -_ with two | other 


writers. : 

_ The subject of a songs is: - par- 
» ticularly absorbing to. Senor Crum- 
it. 
-between. poses. caught by the. pho- 
tographers of Julia and Frank in 
their New York hotel- suite. 


“So many foreign influences have 
had their share in the music now 
heard in. America,” began Frank 
“that I don’t wish to be quoted as 
claiming that America has, or has 
not its own Foik Songs.. That is, 
if we are to accept the strict mean- 
ing of the term and regard folk 
music as melodic lines which sur- 
vived entirely by oral tradition, and 
representative of the united imag- 


ination of. thousands of -men and 


women through hundreds of years 
of evolution.’ 


“But this:we do know: Whether 
based on foreign tunes and later 
adapted, or originating entirely in 
this country, today we have assem- 
bled songs which definitely reflect 


athe development of America,” 


P RANK _ stood 
in the doorway with Julia a mo- 
ment while the cameraman clicked, 
and then as fis wife-partner left 
the room to change her costume, 
he continued. “It is partly from 


a desire to preserve these musical 
expressions of our countrymen for 
future generations that I have made 


We noted some of his ideas 


~ 


records of them. I feeithat the 
atmosphere and stories carried by 
the simple melodies will be remem- 
bered long after dry statements 
found in history books are for- 
gotten. 

“And it is partly because I like 
them all so well, that I continue 
to sing them. Sea chanties, New 
England songs, 
cowboy tunes, hill billy melodies, 
Negro work songs and spirituals— 
they are all my favorites.” 

Julia. appeared in a white satin 
evening gown with a shimmering 
black sequin jacket—and took all 
the attention of the photographers, 
and Frank continued. 


“Many currently popular selec- 
tions are known to be based on 
compositions of an earlier era. 
‘The Last Round-Up,’ which re- 
cently swept the country, probably 
had its foundation in ‘Whoopee Ti 
Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies.’ 
As almost everybody realizes now, 
the ‘dogies’ were calves that had 
been deserted by the parental cow 
and bull. James Barton Adams 
wrote the ‘Cowboy’s Dance Song’ 
and ‘Texas Maiden,’ but in most 


cases the authors of these plaintive, 


and often amusing, ballads are un- 
known. The songs began as cow- 
boys gathered at round-up camp- 
fires or on cattle trails, and devel- 
oped as they were handed on. Each 
singer made changes to suit his 
own taste. Many of the ballads 
give complete biographies in little 
more than 100 words. In contrast 


Southern bailads, 


X 


tothe gentle rocking-chair songs 
of New England, where well-fur- 
nished houses were prevalent long 
before the wild and lonesome 
prairies of the West saw pioneers, 
the cowboy songs are filled. with 
references to covered wagons, red- 
skins and shooting.” - 

Frank joined Julia at the open 
window, .where sounds of New 
York’s midtown trafic drifted up 
to the cool hotel apartment. The 
flashlight brought a sudden bright 
light, the camera shutter opened 
and closed, and Frank came back 
to the divan and resumed his talk. 


6b. 

Necro spirit- 
uals—such as ‘Little Black Train, 
express deeply religious themes 
through mundane symbols. These, 
and the Negro work songs, like 
“Water Boy,’ one of Paul Robe- 


son’s. favorites, always arouse a 
controversy when mentioned = as 
typical American Folk Songs be- 
cause of their possible beginnings 
in lands beyond this country. 
“Hill billy songs, which have 
found favor with radio audiences 
lately, are others in the category 
of music that for years was never 
written down. Nat Shilkret spent 
about six months in the mountains 
of Kentucky, listening to the native 
inhabitants singing as they sat 
around their rude shacks. Nat 
wrote down the words and melo- 
dies so that these spontaneous mu- 


il 


World 


They left the road 
forever — so they 
thought, and called 
their home “Dun- 
rovin’ — but the 
radio called them 
back to the public. 


sical expressions 
served. 


“In Louisiana the Bayou ballads 
and lullabies show the influence of 
Brittany. and Normandy. ‘Frere 
Jacques’ is sung even in Northern 
schools today. Along the New 
England Coast you can still hear 
fishermen singing old sea chonties, 
probably derivations of English 
ballads. 


“Whether you want to call these 
tunes Folk Songs or not, seems to 
me of little importance. My inter- 
est is in singing them, and preserv- 
ing them on records for the future.” 


The photographers were packing 
their paraphernalia. The Crumits 
were anxious to get back to Dun- 
rovin, their home at Longmeadow 
(Springfield) Mass., so the inter- 


view was over. 
W HEN — Julia 


and Frank settled at Dunrovin a 
few years ago, they decided that 
their days as entertainers were fin- 
ished. -The two musical comedy 
stars of former days thought they 
had had enough of Broadway’s 


could be pre- 


‘glamorous life and the tribulations 


of trouping. Julia busied herself 
with neighborhood clubs, charities 
and dinner parties. Frank got him- 


’ self a job selling bonds in a brok- 


erage office—commuting daily from 
the Longmeadow estate to Spring- 
field. The pattern of this mor? 
conventional life was filled out 


_with leisurely hours in the garden, 


on the sun porch and bicycle rides 
around their home. It was ail 


*very delightful and domestic. 


But although still young—Julia 
with her clear blue eyes, and hair 
like sunshine—the two had spent 
too many years entertaining audi- 
ences to be quite satisfied with 
the quieter existence. They didn’t 
want to repeat the old tiresome 
sleeper hops, the temporary quar- 


- ters of hotel rooms and unsatis- 


factory restaurant meals. Radio 
provided the answer: ‘ 


Only two days a week are robbed 
from the peaceful domesticity of 
Dunrovin. That four-hour motor 
ride from Massachusetts to their 
hotel apartment in New York; 
Frank’s. rush to the. “phonograph 
recording office, and his broadcast 
with Julia the following day make 
a zestful 48 hours certain. The 
quiet remainder of ‘the week is 
doubly enjoyable. 


J ULIA’S father 
played in a Philadelphia stock 
company. It. was because of ‘his 
youthful appearance, and the fact 
that no one would believe he had 
a grown daughter, that Julia as- 
sumed her mother’s maiden name 
on the stage. She gave the family 
no rest until they let her join Fore- 
paugh’s stock company. When 
only 15 years old she battled with 
her parents who finally permitted 
her to enroll in the chorus of a 
Shubert show. Scaling to stardom 
was fairly steady after that. Charles 
Frohman was attracted by the 
girl’s abilities and featured Julia 
in “Sunshine Girl.” After that 
came a long line of Frohman shows 
until the -master met his _ tragic 
death. Then followed the mo- 
mentous “Tangerine” in which she 
starred with Crumit. It was love 
at first sight for both of them, and 
life has been pretty much “one 
sweet song” ever since. 
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is J ACK DENNY, 
seeking to inject a new wrinkle 
into his late dance broadcasts is 
introducing the “Magic Carpet” 
idea. He will dedicate each pro- 
gram to some city in the United 
States and feature the favorite 
number of its mayor. Well—we're 
waiting for Detroit’s, to find out 


His Honor’s favorite number. 

a gee 

The Presidential Review of the 

battle fleet off Ambrose Light, 
New York, on May 31 will be 
carried in detail by NBC and 
CBS. Announcers will be sta- 
tioned at all points of vantage to 
give probably one of the most 
complete radio stories of the his- 
toric review ever broadcast. 

mb * * 


Painting or a musical career. 
This was the decision which Alden 
Edkins, young NBC basso, had to 
make a few years ago in.Somer- 
ville, Mass. Music won and New 
England lost a promising young 
artist. Some of Edkins’ oils and 
charcoal drawings are now hanging 
in schools and galleries in the Bay 
State. 

Edkins got his first chance in 
radio with Station WBZ, NBC 
affiliate in Boston. He continued 
his art studies, however, and if he 
had not won his first prize in the 
Atwater Kent Auditions of 1931, 
he might have turned permanently 
to painting. 

The young New Engiander is 
now heard over NBC networks 
from Radio City each Sunday at 
8:45 a. m. on his own program and 
on several other broadcasts through- 
out the week. 

*  % * 

Ben Graver, NBC announcer, 
thinks he has the real low down 
on the forthcoming Primo Car- 
nera championship fight and is 
offering confidential tips to other 
announcers. Grauer has _ intro- 
duced both over NBC networks, 
and asked for some inside dope. 

“It’s in the bag,” each fighter 
whispered, “lm going to knock 
that guy’s block off.” 


* * * 


That haunting musical theme of 
Andre Kostalenetz and his orches- 
tra that heralds the 


Rosa Ponselle, 
Nino Martini 
and..G st ¢ te 
Stueckgold 
every Monday, 
Wednesday and 
Friday evenings 
respectively, has 
no name. It 
has no definite 
end or _ begin- 
ning and it 
could be called 
just a waltz mel- 
ody or theme. 
Charlie Hender- 
son, Kostel-- 
anetz piano 


Rosa Ponselle 
player wrote it and was told to 
bear in mind that a fanfare was 
not wanted and that it should be 
intriguing and have an intangible, 
unforgettable quality—Charlie has 
more than succeeded, 


The closing session of the sev- 
enty-third Congress, scheduled for 
the early part of June, will be 
broadcast over CBS-NBC from the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C. it 
will be the fourth successive year 
‘that the closing ceremonies have 
been broadcast. 

Advance plans for the program 
include a multiple - microphone 
system which will be used to 
bring a complete and colorful pic- 
ture to the listeners. Pickup 
points will inciude the floor of the 
House of Representatievs, and the 
House Library, which opens into 
the United States Senate. 
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DONALD NOVIS 
The House. Party show over 


NBC on Saturday nights has 
turned out to be a real party now 
that Joe Cook has joined the cast. 
Every Saturday night after the 
show, Joe takes Donald Novis, 
Frances Langford and Don 
Voorhees out to his house for a . 
spaghetti and steak dinner. Joe 
claims cooking gives him relaxa- 
tion. Wonder what it gives his 
guests? - 


Today’s short story: A _ distin- 
guished looking gentleman was in 
a New York sporting goods store 
buying fishing tackle. The clerk 
was somewhat surprised at the 
size and strength of the equipment 
the gentleman was buying. “Why 

sir,’ he said, “you must be going 


i try to pull in the sea serpent of 
Loch Ness that is always being 
mentioned over the radio by Edwin 
C. Hill!” The tackle purchaser 
chuckled, “It’s amusing that you 
mention that name,” he said, * ‘for it 
happens to be my own.’ 
© 4: 

We can believe a lot of things 
that we read and we admit that 
this started like a good story— 
Byrd’s men play a game of base- 
hall at 40 below zero—but as we 
read on we realized that it is 
night time down there and that 
that said night time lasts a long 
time and we’re wondering how 
the boys saw the baseball—Oh 
well, it’s a good story if you 


believe it. 


Your Station Log - 


Call Kilo- Net- 
Letters eyeles Watts Location work 
CKLW 840 5,000 Windsor, Ont CBS 
KDKA 980 50,000 Pittsburgh NBC 
WABC 3860 50,000 New York _CBS 
WBBM 770 25,000 Chicago CBS 
WCKY 1490 5,000 Covington NBC 
WEAF 660 50,000 New York NBC 
WEXL 1310 25 Royal Oak, Mich. 
WGAR 1450 500 Cleveland NBC 
WGN 720 50,000 Chieago 
wey 790 50,000 Schenectady NBC 
WHAS 820 50,000 Louisville CBS 
WHK 1390 1,000 Cleveland CBS 
WIBK 1370 50 Detroit 
WIR _ 750 10.000 Detroit NBC 
WIZ. 7760 50,000 New York NBC 
WKBW1480 5,000 Buffalo CBS 
WLS 870 50,000 Chicago NBC 
WLW 700 50,000 Cincinnati NBC 
WMBC 1420 250. Detroit 
WOW01160 10,000 Fort Wayne CBS 
WTAM 1070 50,000 Cleveland NBC 
Wws 920 14,000 Detroit NBC 


WXYZ 1240 1,000 Detroit 


ly HAS been said 
that Ray Knight is really cuckoo— 
these remarks from him should 
prove it. 

“Noting the tendency of babies 
to eat everything they can get their 
hands on, I have invented a new 
cake of soap for the kiddies which 
is edible. The little folks can now 
have their cake and eat it, too.” 

Now I must tell you about the 
revenue officer who was shot by a 
Kentucky moonshiner because he 
stepped on his corns.—Ray told me 
many more, but this should prove 


my point—he is cuckoo. 
hee Set 
We are looking forward with 
great expectancy to the new 
‘CBS show scheduled to appear 
on Sunday evenings cpposite the 
Durante-Rubinoff shows on NBC. 


~ Columbia will use ~-one hour in 


presenting two or three orches- 
tras, several guest stars from 
stage and radio with the wit of 
George Jessel sandwiched in at 
appropriate moments. Wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to divide your time 
on the night of Sunday, June 3, 
and see how it - sounds by com-. 
parison. 
op ee * 
Nick Lucas, the ‘ 


bador,” is at least one man who is 
proud of the title; here * -what he 


has to say: 


“I don’t see why some of these 
soft-voiced radio singers object to” 
being called ‘crooners.. By any 
other name, they’d still be that. 
I’ve been a ‘crooner’ years, ever 
since I started recording, before 
radio came into its ‘own, and I’d 
put up a pretty stiff fight if some- 
one tried to take — label from — 
me.” 

* * * 


ae YOU know 


‘that * * * Phil Harris, the deep- 


voiced vocal star of radio and Leah 
Ray will be at a Detroit theater 
the second week in June * * * 
George Burns and Gracie Allen 
absolutely forbid studio audiences 
during their broadcasts * * * Rich- 


ard Himber and 
his orchestra’ 
have joined that | 
select group who 


have commer-_ 
cial programs 
on both = net- 


works *** The 
broadcast from - 
the Byrd Expe- 
dition shifts to_ 
Wednesdays 9 
to 9: :30 p. m. be-- 
ginning May 
30 * * * Every 
time Robert { 
Simmons, the 
NBC tenor, 


Phil Harris 
makes a concert appearance 
Cornwall, N. Y., he sings before 


in 


a packed house of “home town 


folks” * * * Lew White, NBC or- 


ganist, has completed 3,000 radio 
programs * * * Bill Whitley, NBC 
baritone, is a native of Scotland 
and that he really came over here 
as a professional soccer player * * * 
The Three x Sisters made their 
radio debut in London, England, 


while playing at the famous Kit 


Kat Club * * * Walter Damroscn 
“possesses ce honorary degrees 
from three great American univer- 
sities and yet he never attended 
college * * * Graham McNamee 
will be the “mike man” for the 
broadcast of the Baer-Carnera 
match over both NBC networks 
June 14 * * * Guy Lombardo and 
the Royal Canadians are rumored 
to be moving over to NBC begin- 


ning the first of June? 


‘crooning trou- | 


EVERETT MARSHALL _ 
Everett Marshall, baritone star 
of “Broadway Melodies,” who is 
presented weekly on Wednesday 
nights at 7:30 to 8 over CBS- 


CKLW. Mr. Marshall is also 
starring in the current Ziegfeld 
Follies and is formerly of the 


Will Osborne. lies real name 
is William Oliphant, 
hails from Edmonton, Canada, has 
an excellent chance of becoming a 
member of the English peerage. 
Descended from a long line of 
British nobles, Osborne is in line 
to inherit the family title, the 
present bearer of which is now 
residing in London. Radio fans 
may look forward to the day when 
“Lord” Will Osborne croons his 
dulcet melodies over the air. 

+. * 

Fred Allen is due for a great 
deal of second-hand reading one 
of these days—that is—when he 
gets his vacation. Fred buys 
practically all of the new books 
worth reading, but he is so busy 
writing, rehearsing and acting in 
the “Hour of Smiles” that he 
doesn’t get time to read them. 
Portland, his wife, reads them 
‘though and then puts them away 
for that long-promised vacation. 

te ey 

Jimmie Durante’s new picture, 
“Strictly Dynamite,” casts the 

“schnozzoola” as a radio singer. 
‘The only difficulty we can see 
ahead is that “the schnozzle” won’t 
let Jimmie get up to the mike in 
the accepted fashion. 

: : Be ee 

Martha Mears, lovely young 
blond contralto. who has climbed 
to fame over NBC networks in 
the past few months, may shortly 

- be seen in pictures. One of the 
big film companies is arranging 
for screen tests of Martha and if 
they are satisfactory she may go 
to Hollywood. 

* * # aes 

Charging that the fairly recent 
innovation of introducing choirs 
instead of solo vocalists has been 
done to death, Jacques Renard, the 
behemoth of bandsmen, will aban- 
don his plans to present a chorus 
of six voices and will substitute 
instead six soloists. Renard, 
incidentally, has been reducing 
according to the famed Whiteman 
diet, but thus far has lost but 20 
pounds, which brings him down to 
a modest 267 pounds. 


of the great universities has come 


‘over CKLW on pronunciation and — 
- diction. 


-_ morning CBS audiences cooing © 


decided that there should be a 
- great deal more “hat-tipping” to 
Mr. Black. He can arrange clas- _ 


5 classes of ‘music ‘lovers. 


stations that we will never be Ds 
Metropolitan ies Company. BAe 


and “who > 


cigar, this time from the irrepres- 
sible Colonel Stoopnagle of the 


Ar ake ote : : 


forward with a complete school of —__ 
radio. The University of Michigan ~ 

commencing in the fall will give — 
courses in all angles of broadcast- — 

ing- Announcing and diction will | 
be under the direction of Prof. 
G. E. Densmore who for the past - 
two years has been giving talks 


Prof. Waldo Abbott who 
has had charge of the University 
broadcasts for the past. eight = 


will be the head of the school. 
ee 


Fhe: youngest star ever to oS 


- 


- pear at Columbia’s | radio play- — : nS 


house was the month-old infant — 
who has been. delighting the — 


and gurgling on Bill and Ginger’s © 
program over CKLW each Tues- ns 
day and Thursday at 9: 15 te TAL cS 

eae eae pee 


We listened to Frank. - Black's 
String Symphony over NBC the : 
other night and then and there . 


Ry, 


sical, modern or popular music for 
dance orchestra or symphony ane 
put it where it will meee: to. all 


fee ee 
There is one thing about radig © 


able to. understand, and that iss 
why almost anyone is allowed to. 
stumble and stutter over the glor- 
ious words of the poets particu. __ 
larly, when CBS’s David Hesse aes ee 
set so high a standard. | : 
* eee. Sear, 


More anent that good aeesou 


well known firm of Stoopnagle and — 
Budd—“‘What this country needs — 
is a good five-cent nite oe 
the scent.” 2 


kok * Sek 
Fred Waring’s programs with gta 
Babs and her brothers and Poly 
McClintock are being put on 
transcriptions to be sent to. South =. 
America. a ; a3 Seg 
ee ae Seite 2 

Segal, lovely | star. atk 


stage and screen, 
has joined Abe ae 
-Lyman’s “Ac- oe 
cordiana” pro- 
gram as featured — 
soloist. T his 
will be Miss” : ay 
Segal’s first 
regular radio we 
series and she 
will appear each 
Tuesday eve- 
ning from 7 30° = 
to 8 over CBS- 


Sica 


CELW. Vive 
-enne will be ‘re-— ae : 
membered a 5s. 


Vivienne Segal 


Cat and the Fiddle” and “Desert Se 
Song.” ae 


the star of “The a 


The lovers of band music as _ 
played by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man will have the privilege of. 
listening to that famed maestro’s 
concerts from the Mall in ene a 
tral Park, New York, again this 
season. It is expected that the 
erosuneas will begin about gure, 

* * & 

Joe Penner ripped his” banter 
during an amateur night contest 
_a long time ago in Detroit—as a 
result his gestures of despair 
drew thunderous applause—that’s __ 
why Joe thanks his pants rather __ 
than his duck, that he is a big 


time comic—you'd better thank 
Detroit, too, Joe. 


ks 


<2 2 | 


ea phatetngt ass 
PEE tec ie 
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Athletic Tenor 
Yale Letterman 


Lanny ROSS 
always has been a serious young 
man. 

Five years ago, in fact, Lanny 
was so serious that he was deter- 
mined to become a lawyer. But 
today he is the featured tenor of 
Captain Henry’s Show Boat and if 
fan mail-is any indication, one of 
the. most- popular young singers 
heard over the NBC networks. And 
he has just completed his first mo- 
tion picture, “Melody in Spring.” 

Despite his determination to be- 
come a lawyer, Lanny found time 
while acquiring a B. A. degree at 
Yale to indulge in athletics. He 
went out for the track team and 
held the 440-yard championship for 
Yale, and in 1928 and ’29, won the 
national 300-yard indoor champion- 
shin. 

He was leader of Yale’s famous 
glee club, and belonged to Zeta‘ Psi 
and the Whiffenpoofs. In 1928 he 
gave up a chance for the U. S. 
Olympic Team to make a concert 
tour. 

When Lanny left Yale he en- 
rolled in the Columbia University 
Law School, but even before he re- 
ceived his lawyer’s degree fate took 
a hand in his career. His singing 
at Yale had attracted attention, and 


between track training and classes 
he commuted each week to New 
York for a half-hour program with 
the Jeddo Highlander. Once when 
he refused to sing because it would 
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prevent him from taking one of his 
examinations he thought his radio 
career had ended. 


But with his entrance at Colum- 
bia came a chance to sing, and he 
made his expenses and more at 
law school. Soon he was singing 
over NBC as “The Troubador of 
the Moon,” in his own program. 


Lanny dream- 
ed of becoming a great barrister, 
completed his law course, passed 
the New York bar examination. 
And now the barrister dreams of 
becoming a great singer. His idol 
is John McCormack. 

Ross’ aspirations have returned 
closer to the world in which he was 
born. -Lanny’s father was Douglas 
Ross, a noted Shakespearean actor; 
and his mother -was an accomp- 


lished musician and accompanist 
for the great Pavlowa. Lanny— 
whose name is Lancelot Patrick 
Ross—was tutored in. backstage 
dressing rooms,-where, as a quiet, 
grave-faced boy he made up his 
mind to become a lawyer. 

Lancelot was born on January 
19, 1906. 

The young tenor is the sort of 
person you would like to know. 
Pleasant, good looking, he is an in- 


Lanny 
Ross 


teresting talker 
if he thinks you 
are interested. 

He has never 
married. He says 
he has never 
found the girl he 
wants for his 
‘wife. He has a 
large circle of 
acquaintances but 
few of the men 
and women who 
make up this cir- 
cle can be considered his close 
friends. 

Lanny wonders why hundreds of 
fans write him every week about 
his singing. He is convinced that 
he is merely at the start of his 
career, and he is too level-headed 
to allow himself to be affected by 
flattery. And despite his years of 
musical training in the United 
States and Europe, Ross is still 
studying singing in New York and 
studying it seriously. 


E ANNY is al- 


ways immaculately dressed. He 
prefers blues and grays of plain 
cloth or with pin stripes. He 


treasures an old gray suit which 
he acquired on his first trip to 
England. 

Lanny declares he has overcome 
the two greatest obstacles in his 
career. His first bugbear was his 
given name, Lancelot, which he got 
around by shortening it to Lanny. 
His second obstacle, shyness, Lan- 
ny has ousted by sheer nerve and 
a lot of hard work. 

Lanny’s first acting for the 
movies was in “Melody in Spring” 
with Mary Boland and Charles 
Ruggles. His followers on the air 


and on the screen are looking for- 
ward with enthusiasm to his next 
picture, 


Tus OLD rule 
“three times and out” means noth- 
ing to Madge Evans. Three times 
she has been “through with the 
movies” and completely out of the 


screen picture. And today she is 
one of the most active and sought- 
after leading women in Hollywood. 

Madge made her film debut when 
she was three years old, but even 
before that time she had been in 
the public eye, posing for portrait 
and commercial artists along with 
her older brother, Tommy. The 
faces of the two children appeared 
on magazine covers and in in- 
numerable illustrations. Brother 
and sister acted together in “The 
Sign of the Czuss.” it was the first 
appearance of the. first real film 
“baby star,” the only child celebri- 
ty to grow up to make a success as 
a young leading woman. 

After the baby star made her 
bow, she had little time for motion 
pictures. She was too much in de- 
mand as a model, and was kept 
busy with studio work until she 
was five. 

At that time Madge was given 
the child part in a picture called 
“Shore Acres.” Then the movies 
became her main interest in life, 
while posing for artists and com- 
mercial photographers was a side- 
line sandwiched in between films. 

Madge’s second definite break 
with her movie career came when 
she reached her eleventh year, the 
“sawky age” between childhood 
and young womanhood when girls 
are all legs and arms and. when 
baby chubbiness has not yet 
changed fully into curves. 


F OR THE fol- 
lowing three years Madge lived 


the average, everyday life of her 
neighborhood. Every day she 
roller-skated two miles up River- 
side Drive to the home of her 
teacher where she carried on a race 
through high school studies with 
her brother Tommy. After school 
hours, she played games with the 
other children, went to little-girl 
parties and completely. forgot mo- 
tion pictures. 

In spite of the fact that fame and 


Once She Was a Baby Star 
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stardom had been hers, Madge was 
a painiuly self-conscious child. 
She wes never a “good mixer” even 
with youngsters of her own. age. 
She preferred quiet games with a 
careiully chosen ~small group of 
frierds. 

But the motion p ctures did not 
forget Madge. When she was 14 
she received a call to take a test 
for the leading fsminine role with 
Richard Barthelmess in “Class 
Mates.” She wound her long curls 
high on her head, put on her “old- 
est-locking” dress, took the test 
and was given the role. 


Dourime THE 
same ycar “Class Mates” was 
filmed, Madge made one other pic- 
ture, “On the Banks of the Wa- 


bash,” then retired once more 
from the screen. 
Thus the “baby star’ again 


severed her coniection completely 
with the screen world. 

When her hivth school course 
was finished, Lindge decided to 
embark upon a stzze career rather 
than acquire a university education. 
The movies did not interest her, 
for she was convinced that her pic- 
ture days had ented with her baby 
stardom. 

Through Willam A. Brady, 
Madge got her c':ance on the stage 
and .mede gool. She played in 
“Daisy Mayme,” “The Conquering 
Male,” “Dread,” and other Broad- 
way productions. 

But once more the movies 
claimed Madge Evans. ‘While she 
was playing in “Phillip Goes Forth” 
on the stage, MGM officials saw 
her and offered her the leading 
role with Ramon Novarro in “Son 
of India.” Madge. accepted the 
offer. 

Before the film was completed, 
the studio offered her a long-term 
contract and the baby star returned 
to the work which sh- had loved as 
a child. 

In the short intervals between 
her frequent pictures Madge lives 
the sane, normal life of the average 
young American girl in Hollywood 
today just as she lived the normal 
life of a child Curing the days 
when she was the country’s most 
famous baby star. 
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OU ELL 


A Series of * Interviews 
by Virginia Vincent 
with Beauties of 
the Screen 


By Alice Brady 


"Tovay a 


woman to be considered beautiful 
must be soignee,” said Alice Brady, 
with that shrug of the shoulders 
which gives her words dramatic 
importance on or off the stage. 
“TI don’t know how to express it by 
any. other word,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

“She can’t be fat. She can’t be 
mussy looking. Her skin must be 
smooth, her coiffure perfect, her 
walk, her carriage, must be some- 
thing apart from others but indi- 
vidual to herself,” said Miss Brady 


as she sat before her makeup table 
and regarded her narrow arched 
eyebrows and smoothed her bru- 
net bob which had. been — disar- 
ranged by the taking off of a blond 
wid. 

Sle hastened to add a few things 
about the wig. She liked it—oh, 
far better than peroxide. She was 
playing a blond part and the Holly- 
wood make-up lepartment had 
wanted her to bleach her hair. She 
rebelled. _She was born a brunet 
and she is going to stay one to the 
best of the Brady ability. 


But to get back to her idea of 
soignee. “Women,” she said, “don’t 
take this seriously enough. Women 
of leisure particularly. Any woman 
with spare time should spend it on 
herself. I don’t mean to give her- 
self up to beauty treatments. Faces 
are important but to develop per- 
sonality is far greater. She should 
learn how to be utterly charming 
even if she has to spend her entire 
day with instructors. Too many 
people think they are charming 
without having discovered the 
meaning of the word. “Here Miss 
Brady leaned forward to take up a 
bottle of perfume. 


“Musk,” she said as she sniffed 
the stopper. “I like lots of it. Most 
people tell you to be economical 
about using a perfume. I wouldn't 
use any if I had to be economical. 
It is an extravagance and I adore 
it.” With a careless gesture she 
touched the stopper to her ears and 
neck. 


ak HERE is one 
thing about using a perfume,” said 
Miss Brady. “It should be taken off 
thoroughly. Scents should not 
wear off. I use another tomorrow 
and I don’t care about mixing them. 


“You need only a little of that, 
my friends are apt to remind me,” 
said Miss Brady, “but, after all, 
I am wearing it and I like to smell 
it. I have four heavy scents and 
I use one each day so that I never 
become accustomed to one frag- 
rance.” 


“My clothes?” she repeated as she 
considered a question about her 
wardrobe. 


“T have so few. Two evening 
gowns. But lots of tea gowns and 
negligees. The tea gowns have 
trains. Just as long as I can get 
them, because they are such fun.” 
Her brown eyes wrinkled up with 
amusement and she leaned forward 
with what is considered on the 
stage as an “aside.” 


“Have you ever tried to wear a 
train with dogs in the house?” she 
asked as she lifted her eyebrows to 
indicate a little Brady home. com- 
edy. “My dogs love them and ruin 
them. Can you believe that only 
this morning I read in the papers 
that some one had named me as 
one of the best dressed women it) 
Hollywood?” 


Well, if she isn’t one of the best 
dressed women in Hollywood she 
must be utterly “soignee”! 


C 
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DOLORES DEL RIO 


Health First--- Then Beauty 


By Dolores del Rio 


66 
H EALTH is 


the greatest aid to beauty you can 
have,” says Dolores Del Rio, that 
very lovely star from Mexico whose 
brunet beauty is admired interna- 
tionally. 

Her olive skin, dark hair and 
vivacious eyes sparkle with hard- 
earned vigor since she recently had 
to take a rest period from the 
studios -and devote her time to 
winning back a healthy constitution. 

“I would advise girls of any land 
to guard their heaith by shunning 
too strenuous exercises of any kind. 
Too much of anything—even exer- 
cise and work—is bad. Regular 
sleep, a balanced diet and moderate 
exercise are essentials to health. 
You must learn to live on balanced 
ideas—must ‘know when to say 
‘enough’ whether it is eating sweets, 
staying out late or working day and 
night. Excess in any of these will 
drive away your natural com- 
plexion, give you eruptions on the 
face and lines about the eyes that 
cosmetics cannot cover up.” 

“Then you do not believe in the 
use of cosmetics?” I asked her. 

“Of course,” replied this glorious 
little person whose beautiful face 
shows not a wrinkle or a blemish 
of any kind. “Cosmetics improve 
the appearance of most women. We 


could not do without them. In my 
opinion, the lipstick is the most 
attractive cosmetic we have.” And 
Miss Del Rio clicked her bag open 
and showed me an indelible lip- 
stick she uses. Sie puts it on ker 


lips rather heavily at first. Then 
allows it to dry for a few minutes 
and wipes. off the excess on a facial 
tissue. The effect is completely 
natural. 


S HE LAUGHED 
as she demonstrated her lipstick 
rather apologetically. 

“You know, I think American 
women have the best taste in the 
world in clothes and they use cos- 
metics with more artistry than the 
women of any other nation.” 

Remember, that this statement 
comes from one who has lived in 
Spain and counts ex-Queen Vic- 
toria as her friend. She has watched 
the splendor of court life on the 
Continent, having spent her debu- 
tante yéars abroad, after a child- 
hood in Mexico where she was edu- 
cated to take her place as the 
descendant of one of the oldest and 
richest families. 

“American women realize that 
an excess of cosmetics defeats their 
appearance,” she explained. To my 


inquiry as to her own cosmetic 
habits she replied. 

“Personally, I follow the beauty 
treatments applicable to mosi 
brunets. I use a darkish powder 
and a bright lipstick. When I take 
a sunbath I oil my skin with pure 
olive oil. Not one square inch is 
neglected. And remember, the sun 
gives health but take it in mild 
doses—too. much parches the skin 
and, I think, causes wrinkles. 

“To have beauty,” she said in 
conclusion, “you must have the 
judgment to live a balanced life! 
Perhaps it hinges on a philosophy 
which should be used as frequently 
as a powder pit!” 


va i ae 


"Who was the little child cae 
Ann Harding’s son in a” 


she married - the man who had 
adopted the baby shortly after 
| birth? What was the title of the 
ae “Who were the men in it? 
i. WILLIAM Cc, D. 


: Dickie ‘Moore was the little boy. 
“Gallant Lady” was the picture’s 
‘title. Clive Brook, Otto Kruger 
-. and Tullio Carminati were Miss 
a ‘Harding’ s three leading men. 


. “What wn: tae ‘the Indian 


: ar. in Richard Barthelmess’ last 


aa picture in which he was an Indian, 
‘educated at an Eastern college? 
And what was the girl’s” name who 
_ played around with nim when he 
was at college, but ditched him 
when her society friends made fun 
of her for taking him up socially? 
Bi ios was: the name of the picture? 
-, MINNETONKA. | 


aS Dvorak played the ‘Indian 
girl and Claire Dodd was the so- 


Massacre.” pat 
ane we , See 
Were there any white actors in 
r r Jones” or was the cast 
egro?- Did Paul Robeson play 
_ the Emperor on the stage, or did 
ee 7e lesser role?” Who played 


HAITIAN. 


Se British 

ia By The white trader, 
therwise the cast was all Negro. 
ybeson played “Emperor _ Jones” 
e stage in this country and in 
ame, ae. aes sae 


¥ Mack Sennett . 
a ‘Continued from Page Eight 


re lot of laughs. all the way 
en. 

per ‘bank im: going . to do. 
picture. And we are going 


; three or four weeks. Genc 

ler is keenly interested and 

and the more I tell, 
r he laughs. oe 


to show in this new 
some of the old reels of 
and Fatty; Charlie Chaplin, 
Swanson—all of them! 
it all diese is a love story, 
ry of two persons who meet, 
re Seperated tnt I won't 


“Pm still. 2a ‘bachelor; that won't 
does chances: of the book or the 
ec.” He laughed, rumblingly — 


gale always thought it was 
‘a mistake to let the public know 
too much about the private lives of 
stars. Keep them elusive and 
ey are married keep it a secret. 
used to do it in the good old. 
s before everybody began se 
in pictures and out. 
; 2 “They want biography now and 
that i is what’ we’re going to give 
_ them. We haven’t decided on the 
mame of the book and the picture 
yet. We have several tentative 
vest titles—“The Cavalcade of Moving 

Pictures,” 
_ I don’t know; none of them suit _ 
me. They’ re too impressive. 


| “Just the same I’m all steamed 
_ up about this new venture; it might | 
_ be my. first, I’m so enthusiastic 
BS about it. So is everybody else. 
ee “Well, anyway, I’m not through. 
Not licked!” Not discouraged! I’ve 
lost a lot of money but I had to. 
ee make it before I lost it and I can 
_ do it again. Nobody’s licked unless 
he admits it. I don’t—not by a 
@ darned sight! I’ve just started— 
eS you want to. know,” 


: Se THERE you 
_ are, There’s Mack Sennett — a 
_ long way from being down and out. 
Its going to take more than 
_ the Big, Bad Wolf to break this 
| man—and more power to him! 

_ . And what a story—the story of 
Mack Sennett’s life. For, ladies 


and gentlemen, he has lived ras 
Higuibiia gloriously. 


recent picture and for whose sake 


: ciety girl. thes pichire 1 was iscaeil 


ee our folks are telephone workers? 


e book on the press in an- 


“The King of Comedy.” Wes 


ama the role and Robeson: fo!- 
lowed him in the part. _ a 
ee * 2 


Several months ago a cicGaka was 


shown at the State that had some-_ 
thing to do with wheat harvesting - 


in the Dakotas or Northwest Can- 
ada. Can you tell me the name of 
it? Do you know who were the 
leading players? I remember there 
was a girl whom I did not know 


and have not seen in any picture 


since, although she was just splen- 
did. I. think she played a farm 


ast 
: WESTERNER. | 
‘The - picture you refer to is 


“Golden Harvest.” The principals. 


were Richard Arlen, Genevieve 
Tobin and Chester Morris. The 
girl who played the farmerette, and 
later married Arlen, although first 
engaged to his brother played by 
‘Morris, was Julie Haydon.. We, 


‘ too, think Julie was fine in her role 


and would like to know what has 


not iat other roles. 
pe Pe eo, ee 


Quite recently we have had two 
pictures in town about telephone 


‘people, but our crowd has forgot 1 


their titles and the leading people 
in them. Could you help us out 
as we have had a lot of argument 
about the pictures because some of 


_ MUSKEGON. 
“The pictures ‘were “I’ve Got 
Your: Number” and “Looking for 
» Trouble.” In the former, Pat 


O’Brien and Allen Jenkins were 
the “trouble shooters,” as the tele- 


phone company lists these work-- 


men, with Joan Blondell and 
Glenda Farrell | playing opposite. 


In the second, Spencer Tracy and 


Jack Oakie. were the boys looking 


_ for trouble and Constance Cum-. 
- mings and Arline Judge were the — 


ah who helped them find it. 
2 Se es 

Hew long has Maureen’ O’Sulli- 
-van been in pictures? Is she a rea 


Trish girl? ‘Is she married? Is she 


blond or brunet? Is she acting in 
pictures right now? 
GIRL FROM CORK. 


Maureen’ s first picture was “Song 


e-. My Heart” with John McCor- 
mack, famous tenor, made in 1929. 
She is a native of Boyie, Ireland, 
and attracted the attention, in a 
Dublin restaurant, of Director 
Frank Borzage, who was looking 
for a girl of her type to play in 
Mr. McCormack’s picture. He man- 
aged to make her acquaintance and 
persuaded her to come to America, 
where she has since remained. She 


is not married although said to be- 


“beaued” by all the young bachelors 

of the film colony. Maureen is a 

brunet with very blue eyes. 

steadily employed in films, her latest 

picture being 

mate,” with Johnny Weissmuller. 
* * * 

Is: ‘Neil Hamilton a Detroiter? 
A friend told me he used to live 
here dnd that people she knows 
were well acquainted with him. Is 
he married and where does he live 


now? 
BILLIE SHORT. 


as Mr. Hamilton was born in 
erred Mass. . He was in Detroit 


for a time, once, according to his 


own story, employed at the. Ford 
Motor Car Company, and again 
when he was a member of the late 
Jessie Bonstelle’s stock company. 


He was an experienced stage actor 


before going into pictures. Yes, 
Neil is happily married and lives 
not far from the studios, although 
his residence address is unknown 
to us. 

* * * 

-. Having been an ardent Janet Gay- 
nor-Charlie Farrell fan ever since 
I first saw those two on the screen, 
I want to tell the Hollywood Mail 
Bag how delighted I am that my 
favorite sweethearts are to be re- 
united in a new picture and also 
to ask some questions about them. 
Please tell me how many pictures 
they have made together, whether 
either is now married, and if so to 
whom, and where each was born? 
Are they good friends when not 


reli. 


become of her and why sii has 


“reunited new picture 


they seem to be so. 


She is 
“Tarzan and His 


DETROIT, MAY 27, 1934 


d Comments from the 


acting together? What is the title 
of their new picture and will it be 
shown in Detroit soon? Thank you 
for troubling to answer me. 

: ADMIRER OF BOTH. 


Janet and Charlie have made an 
even dozen pictures together. Miss 
Gayhor was recently divorced from 
her husband, Lydell Peck, to whom 
she was married about three years. 
Mr. Farrell is married to Virginia 
Valli, former screen actress, but 
who retired from professional life 
after she became Mrs. Charles Far- 
Janet was born in Philadel- 


-Hundreds of letters con- 
taining questions and com- 
ments on motion pictures 
and screen stars come to 
the screen editor every 
month. With the belief that 
some of them will be inter- 
esting to readers, we are 
sharing them here. Only. 
where permission to do so 
is given will the full name 


be aed, See 


hia: Charlie in Cinact Bay, Mass. 
As far as we know the two players 
are good friends as nothing has ever 
been rumored to the contrary. Their 
is - titled 
“Change of Heart” and is booked 
for the Fox cpa satene. Mar 
7 Bases 

“Sacto ce * * 

a Suit funny little colored child 
in “Our Gang” comedies whose 
name is Farina a boy or girl? Farina 
always takes girl parts or, at least, 


child was a boy and was white and 
would ae to know the truth? 
secs INQUIRER. 


Varios: is a boy, whose real name 
is Alan Clay Hoskins, Jr., and he 
is 12 years old. He is a Negro. 
He has been studying music recent- 
ly, especially - é violin, and is said 
‘to give” promise of making a real 
concert artist. 

mn £6 
Does Viola Dana who years ago 
was so. prominent on the screen ap- 


ar in ictures now? 
oe j 5 : OLD TIMER. 


“Miss. Dana oe made infrequent 


“appearances on the screen in recent 


years, her last pictures of which 
we have any record being “One 
Splendid Hour” and “Two Sisters,” 
both made in 1929. 


oe 


Has Lila Damita leit American 


pictures? Was she ever in pictures 


in Europe and was she ever on the 


stage there or here? Is she a native 


“Frenchwoman and was she married 


while she was in Hollywood? 
.. MILLIE D. 


- ‘Miss Damita is eS contract to 
Samuel Goldwyn, who brought her 
to this country, but she does not 
seem to be scheduled for any pic- 
ture work at present. Yes, before 
she came to America Miss Damita 
had appeared in French and Ger- 
man cinemas and was well known 
on the Parisian stage. She appeared 
on Broadway in 1930 in “Sons o’ 
Guns.” She was born in Paris and 
educated in convents in Spain and 
Portugal. There is no record of her 
having been married in Hollywood 
or elsewhere. 

x *« 


Did Richard Barthelmess take an 
assumed mame when he went into 
pictures? Do you know what his 
first Picture was? Was “Weary 
River” his first talking picture and 
did he sing in that one? Has he 


any family? 
AN OLD TIMER. 


No, Richard kept his own name 
merely dropping out his second 
monicker—Semler—because his 
other two were so lengthy. His first 
part in a picture was in “War 
Brides” in which Alla Nazimova was 
the star, but his first individual hit 
was in D. D. Griffith’s “Broken 
Blossoms,” in which Barthelmess 
played a Chinese boy, and he fol- 
lowed this with signal success in 


I heard the 


_ companies. 


“Tolable David.” Yes “Weary 
River” was his first. talking picture. 
He sang the theme song named 
after the picture or was supposed 
to have been.the vocalist, however, 
whether or not, Dick actually sang 
the song is just one of those things 
much disputed. His family consists 
of Mrs. Barthelmess, his own 
daughter Mary Hay Barthelmess 


and a stepson. 
. * 


*.* 


Is Ricardo Cortez a Spaniard or 
South American? What was the 
name of the picture in which he 
played a Jewish doctor? Did he real- 
ly dance that Gaucho number with 
Dolores del Rio in “Wonder Bar”? 

WANTS TO KNOW. 


Mr. Cortez was born in Vienna 
and came to America with his par- 
ents when an infant growing up 
on New York’s lower East Side. 
“Symphony of Six Millions” was 
the picture’s title. To all visual ap- 
pearances Mr. Cortez danced the 
Gaucho and as he is known to be an 
accomplished dancer it is safe to as- 
sume that he had no double in 
“Wonder Bar.” 
; x ® * 

Our crowd are ail devoted admir- 
ers of Bebe Daniels and we are sim- 
ply stricken to learn that she is 
sick in. New York and has had to 
cancel her personal appearances in 
motion picture theaters with her 
husband, Ben Lyon. Can you give 
us any late news about her illness 
and if she is likely to return to 
Detrait soon? : 

BEBE’S ‘FRIENDS. 


Miss Daniels suffered an attack 
of the mumps catching the germ, 
her physicians declare, from a little 
child whom she kissed when the 
small girl’s mother brought her to 
see Miss Daniels just after the child 
had recovered from the disease. It 
happened after Miss Daniels and 
Mr. Lyon reached New York fol- 


lowing their week’s engagement in 


Detroit. The statement has been 
made that they will resume their 
pers@nal appearances together in 
New York as soon as Miss Danieis 
is well enough, as her doctors do 
not want her to risk. any. damage to 
her vocal chords by singing too 
soon. Her return in the near future 
here is unlikely as she is due back 
in Hollywood for a picture as is 
Mr. Lyon. She would be happy to 
know of your great interest in her, 
Wwe are sure. 
: ‘ * * 

‘What is Bette Dayis’ real name, 
where does she come from and was 


_ she ever on the stage? Is she mar- 


ried? 

; MARTHA MARTIN. 

Elizabeth Duth' Davis is Bette’s 
real name and she was born in 
Lowell, Mass., and she has had con- 
siderable legitimate theater experi- 
ence in New York and in stock 
.Her husband is. Har- 
Nelson, Jr... 

Sie ae see 

Is the Walter Connolly who ‘bad 
a prominent role in “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” the same person who ‘was 
once a member of the Jessie Bon- 
stelle company in Detroit? How 
long has he been in pictures? 

DETROITER. 


“One and the same, fellow citizen. 
Mr. Connolly has been on the screen 


since 1931, although he returned to 
the stage a couple of times between 
his film debut and now. He also 
appeared briefly 15 years ago, with 
William Farnum in “The Soldier’s 
Oath.” 


mon O. 


* e * 


Is Roy del Ruth still making pic- 
tures? How long has he been in 
the business? As I remember a 
lot of the oldtimers appeared in 


his pictures. 
FRANK K. 


He is still directing. Some of 
his comparatively recent pictures 
were “Taxi,” “Beauty and the 
Boss,” “Winner Takes AN,” 
“Blessed Event” and “Employes 
Entrance.” Roy Del Ruth began 
his screen career in 1915, when he 
went to Hollywood as scenarist for 
Mack Sennett. His first work was 
“She Loved a Sailor,” a two-reeler. 
Gloria Swanson, Lew Cody, Wal- 
lace Beery, Mary Thurman and 
Juanita Hansen were among the 


‘in pictures? 
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early stars to appear in his stories, 
He began directing comedies for 
Sennett in 1917, and has been. 4@di- 
recting ever since, many for War- 
ner Bros. 
~ * ~ 

Where was Anna Sten born? 
What are some of the pictures in 
which she appeared abroad? 

f ADMIRER 

She was born in Kiev, Russia. 
Some of her foreign made pictures 
were “The Yellow Ticket,” “Mos- 
cow Laughs and Cries,” and “The 
Child of the Other,” Soviet films; 
“Bombs Over Monte Carlo,” with 
Emi} Jannings in “Tempest,” and 


in “Trapeze.” 
» *® ” * 


Is Sylvia Sidney a brunette? How 
tall is she? Maa 


Miss Sidney has dark brown hair 
and blue eyes. She is 5 feet 4 
inches in height. 


* * * 
stage play “Young 
ever made into .a pic- 
Ge sy ok 
Yes, by British International, in 
1930.. It was distributed in the 
United States through Columbia. 
Madeleine Carroll, who has_ just 
completed her first American film 
role in “The World Moves On,” and 


Was the 
Woodley” 
ture? 


returned to England; Sam Livesay 
and Aubrey Mather had the lead- 


ing roles. ~- ; 
* * * 

Were those real cows used in a 
scene in “Melody in Spring”. when 
Lanny Ross and the milkmen and 
milkmaids sang that pretty chorus? 

~ MARIAN. 


As real as a contented cow can 
be. They were old-fashioned, too, 
willing to be milked out in the 
meadow instead of by mechanical 
apparatus in stalls. But it took 
several weeks for the studio to 
round up 30 milch cows sufficiently 
gentle, tractable and not afraid of 
singing. 

* * * 

What was the first picture in 
which Joseph Schildkraut ap- 
peared? . FAN, 


D. W. Griffith’s “Orphans of the 


Storm,” with Lillian and Dorothy 


Gish, 
* *” * 

Did Captain Henry, of “Show 
Boat” fame on the air, ever eppear 
Was he an actor on 
the stage? What is his real name? 

READER. 


Charles Winninger is not only 
the Captain Henry of radio fame 
but played that role in the Ziegfeld 
stage version of the Edna Ferber 
story. He is 50 years old, and left 
school at the age of 8 to join his 
family, known as the Winninger 
Family Concert Co. When the 
parents retired he and his four 
brothers played repertory for many 
years. He was in stock for some 


_ time and joined “The Yankee Girl’ 


of which Blanche Ring was the 
star. His first Broadway appear- 
ance was in 1912. Since then he 
has played in many musical shows. 
He signed with Fox in 1930, and 
appeared in a number of pictures, 
among them “Soup to Nuts,” 
“Gambling Daughters,” “Devil Was 
Sick,” “Night Nurse,” “Flying 


High, # “Husband’ s Scmecsieiat wae ee i 


GOITRE POISONS 
NERVES AND BODY 


“Sufferers of Goitre often do not 
realize the danger of their afflic- 
tien,” states a well-known Battle 
Creek Goitre Specialist whose home 
treatment has brought enthusiastic 
reports from thousands of former 
Goitre victims. This specialist, in 
his warning against neglect of this 
dangerous condition, calls attention 
to the thousands of human wrecks 
caused by Goitre. Anyone suffering 
who will write to the Physicians 
Treatment and Advisory Co., Suite 


645, 65 Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, 
Michigan, will receive absolutely 
free a large illustrated book on how 
to end Goitre at home, without dan 
ger or operation. Send your name 
today.—Advertisement. 
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Jean Parker, young M-G-M starlet; greets all her friends in this 
simple, arched doorway of her Holiywood home. 


Jean Harlow pauses at the front entrance of her 
English type, hilltop home in Westwood. 


Robert Montgomery poses 
the “still”? photographer in the i 
inviting white doorway of his 

Colonial dwelling. 


Agta 


“Colossal,” says Jimmy Dur- 

ante, as he surveys admiringly 

the graceful lines of his Italian 
entrance. 


Una Merkle, M-G-M featured player, snapped in 
the great brass studded portals of her Spanish home. 


